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ST. AUGUSTINE ON MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


‘Sed bellum geritur ut pax adquiratur. Esto ergo etiam bellando 
) pacificus, ut eos, quos expugnas, ad pacis utilitatem vincendo per- 
) ducas.’ 
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Manager, The Legion calls, yet make your purpose Peace, 
Blackwell What other aim of war, but wars to cease? 
tt tee @ And so wage war, that he whom you attack, 


With you a prisoner of Peace comes back. 
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PEACE THE PURPOSE OF WAR 


Tue Holy Father, Pope Pius XII., in exhorting Catholics to renew 
their prayers for peace during our Lady’s month of May, began his 
letter with these words: ‘ Wherever we turn our eyes and heart 
this murderous and fratricidal war shows us nothing but sorrow, 


destruction and immense ruin. . . . Now that we have seen it grow 
with ever increasing frightfulness, we have tried with all our means 
to mitigate it, or render it more merciful.’ To the Father of the 


universal Church the war is necessarily fratricidal and it is an ap- 
propriate occasion for recalling our thoughts to the Christian atti- 
tude, the attitude of the Catholic, to a war which by now might 
otherwise be taken for granted. 

The Christian is easily overcome by the non-Christian atmosphere 
in which he lives. The ideals and mode of life common to those 
around him become, through ceaseless repetition, imperceptibly his 
own ideals. The world in which the Catholic lives is organized for 
war and war standards become the measure of all things. Destruc- 
tion and slaughter are made matter for praise and congratulations. 
Many Catholics may pride themselves on being able to take the same 
view ; but they should beware. Where human passions are concerned 
the true Christian must inevitably be at variance with ‘ the world,’ 
and the passions of war include all the lowest and the least con- 
trollable. Without qualification the Head of the Church calls the 
war ‘ murderous and fratricidal,’ and he deplores its destructive pro- 
gress. 

War may be justified, but it can never be more than an unfortunate 
necessity (except to the Nazi or the Fascist). The men who are 
engaged in the war are of the bravest and the best, with a spirit of 
sacrifice often carried to the heights; but the core of their heroism 
lies in the fact that they are performing a distasteful duty, necessary 
for the common good of mankind, but the worst of all jobs. We pity 
the miners squatting at the coal face; the soldier’s job is more un- 
healthy. If the cause is a just one he is obliged to bend all his 
powers in the direction of destruction and slaughter. We must 
honour him with deep and enduring gratitude, and especially since 
he has taken on this job for a noble end. 

We may however gather from the Pope’s frequent expressions 
of detestation for the war a certain grave warning. It is easy to 
forget the just end of a war, and to adopt the attitude of ‘ the worid.’ 
to glory in fractricide and destruction. War, this worst of human 
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evils, as it proceeds stirs up all these other evils—lust, murder, 
rapine, swindling, pride and uncontrolled selfishness, anger and 
hatred. As the war continues we can notice thesé evils increasing 
in this country. The situation must be far worse abroad. In the 
New English Weekly for May 4th General Fuller has drawn a 
gloomy picture of the dissolution of civilization on the Continent. 
‘The new and rising middle class is composed of war profiteers and 
black marketers. . . Extortion, bribery, cheating and thieving are 
the elements of the new morality, consequently the honest and law- 
abiding go to the wall. . . The Partisans—the rising aristocracy— 
are violent men, men of a new feudal order, whose castles are the 
forests and the mountains. To them might is unquestioned right. 
What they want they take. Should the peasants refuse their de- 
mands they are shot. . . What kind of a future do you expect when 
young people are trained to think of killing, etc.? .. .’ 

The consequence of all this is that the longer the war continues 
the less likely is it to be a just war. A just war demands a dynamic 
spirituality capable of controlling and directing these evils, and as 
the evils increase so must the spiritual power rise proportionately 
in strength to prevent the justice of the cause being overwhelmed by 
the subsidiary evils. There is little sign of spiritual vigour in our 
day. The majority of those who wage it are poor enough Christians 
if Christians at all. The complacency of The Times on Stalin’s 
estimate of religion reveals the pagan beast beneath the Christian 
hide worn thin: ‘ Marshal Stalin does not under-estimate the value 
of true faith as a buttress of the spirit of national resistance to Ger- 
man imperialism.’ The longer the war the less secure its justice. 

The Holy Father is constantly reminding us that peace is the 
purpose of a just war. Perhaps this seems obvious. Yet com- 
pletely to crush the enemy, to hold him down by force of arms, is 
not peace. Peace comes from a harmony of wills, not from the en- 
forced domination of one set of wills over another. And if the vic- 
torious tyrant is not animated by specifically Christian virtues his 
defeat of the enemy will only be war suppressed, the preparation 
for further devastation as soon as the defeated can gather strength 
to rise again. 

Christ’s victory is the model for all true Christians in whatever 
wars they wage. Christ’s victory was gained not by inflicting but 
by sustaining wounds, torture and death. 

These are principles which the Holy Father has often set before 
us. They are principles which every Catholic must turn over and 
over in his mind—for the madness around him is highly infectious. 

THE Epiror. 
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THE PLAYMATE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Spirit of understatement, possess us now! This book" is worthy 
of its subject both in size and texture; and complete with biblio 
graphy and index, is a bit of ‘ orl right’ as Chesterton’s hansom 
cabby said when he had driven a long way up a blind alley. The 
574 pages are packed well with matter of almost all possible variety 
and charm, and he who reads it through will want it by him to read 
in and out of. Labour of love it must have been, for the gifted 
authoress hints at thousands upon thousands of pages (even of 
Hansard) carefully perused and sifted, with thousands of letters either 
judiciously condensed or quoted at length. Indeed no pains have 
been spared to make it another Boswell, a super-Boswell let us say. 

For Johnson’s world was smaller if more impressive than the world 
of Chesterton, and it did not press so close around him, nor did 
Johnson re-act so vigorously or so ubiquitously to every breeze that 
blew from the great deep. Whether one came from the provinces 
with the hayseed in one’s hair, or took tea with Chesterton in darkest 
Yorkshire, one was at a loss for nearly half a day to guess what were 
biting the big man at the hour of contact. For he had informations 
from sources unknown, tips from horses’ mouths over and above the 
mystery of Fleet Street, tips which made him more alive to current 
events than the whole Press, which after all is but the opium of the 
people. This serious side of his life is well and truly set forth with 
growing emphasis throughout the body of the book, and his tragic 
interest in the Marconi matter is juridically dealt with by the author’s 
barrister husband, Frank Sheed. And admirably cool it is to one 
who followed Cecil’s stormy attacks on Godfrey Isaacs & Co., a 
company all to strictly limited. 

But to give some slight idea of how the book deals with its subject, 
one who knew Chesterton long and intimately finds that it tells him 
vastly more than he knew. The tedious part of a careful biography 
is nearly always the commencement thereof—even if it is valuable it 
is so often paid for with boredom. But here there is not a dull 
paragraph. All is livened with living witnesses of the childhood of 
this child who never grew up but who learned to speak for himself 
so that all the world began to listen with an interest which grew to 
delight in so many cases. Even the few who were annoyed are given 
a few lines from time to time of petulant protest as from a self-centred 
uncle who finds children a distraction. But you must love some 
remaining childhood to enter the Kingdom of Chesterton. We did 
agree in our first walk that dullness was a symptom of inadequate 





1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 21s.) 
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approach to reality and pomposity a smokescreen for incompetence. 

Chesterton’s father gets due recognition of his paternity to 
Gilbert’s myriad-mindedness, both from Gilbert himself and from 
the biographer. ‘Then Cecil, most tenacious and even-minded of 
debaters, sharpens his brother’s self expression to the preternatural 
thing it was; whilst the Junior Debating Club, with Gilbert in the 
chair (at 15) ventilates all things and some others under the opening 
eyelids of the dawn as it is between our sixteenth and eighteenth 
years. They did one another the delicate service of blending back- 
wardness and precocity into that balanced sense of competence which 
cures shyness and steadies forthrightness. Would that those in 
charge of youth movements could know these things deep down. 
Chesterton’s upbringing was miraculously suitable, even providential, 
and he never belied it. 

Slade School and journalistic novitiate came to him whilst the rest 
of the J.D.C. were sampling the two universities left over from the 
New Learning. ‘If my father had been a Duke instead of a nice 
man, | should have gone to Oxford or Cambridge and learned the 
insane optimism of the idle rich,’ | heard him say at luncheon. Bland 
words but heavy with judgment, even final judgment. 

At the Slade School or in that period he had the experience which 
| remember reading in his Daily News column. I feared lest the 
passage were lost in the files of that paper, but there it is on p. 45 
of the Life, showing how mature he was, this boy who could never 
grow up—indeed who scarcely lost his innocence. We do hope all 
Anglican Baptisms are valid; we fear some are not; we suspect 
his was, anyhow. 

As gradual as real life this most adequate biography builds up his 
record as apprentice journalist and man of letters, letting his mastery 
in both steal upon us like persuasion. Only then does the author 
deal with the weaknesses of Gilbert Chesterton, growing from his 
indolent inaccuracy (neglecting to verify or correct), to his getting 
away with the bit in his teeth on mere hearsay upon social abuses. 
He needed two angels, then he had only one; later on a second came, 
his capable and devoted secretary. Of course he was stampeded by 
Belloc, and by his brother Cecil, but how much worse things might 
have been if Fleet Street and tavern-talk had been his only pabulum. 
But with due circumspection he and his wife adjourned to Beacons- 
field, a suburb not yet built up, nearly rural enough for two good 
cockneys. 

Here Shaw came to see him and to talk social questions and even 
tty to make him embark on play-writing. In spite of Gilbert’s Toy 
Theatre (for the children when the Big Boy had done) only two plays 
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were ever the result. He did envisage another even to the extent 
of inditing a scenario, but only his literary executor can tell us if 
that survives. I remember the plan well enough to tell it out lamely 
perhaps, but that would be trespassing. 

Catholic Social Guilds would do well and happily if they were to 
study the endless cheerful ‘ rag’ between Shaw and Chesterton with 
the wise commentary of the biographer; how Shaw insisted upon 
opportunity fair and square for every man, and how Chesterton stuck 
to his thesis that the common man had to be treated as an uncommon 
sort of creature, one of the million masks of God who wanted to work 
out his mask to a closer resemblance as Lord George Hill in Max 
Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite. In other words Shaw wanted to give 
them ready-made facilities, G.K. the material for making their own. 
They should also learn by heart or know at their finger-ends a re- 
markable long unpublished extract on Christian v. Secular Socialism 
on page 72 and the following pages. 

A chapter on the Notebook of 1894 (when he was just twenty years 
old) is so couched as to show his philosophy, his religion and his 
poetry, and we are fortunate in knowing that it exists, for other 
notebooks are not known or even knowable to fame. He destroyed 
so much, yet he was always creating out of nothing even though he 
deemed it nought, that another volume might be made up of 
Praeterita or Recognita or whatever should be the title. Even as 
Shaw was left lamenting genially his several failures to sting Gilbert 
into dramatic enterprise, so others lament that his wish or wistful- 
ness about an essay on Savonarola, or even his projects for yet one 
more play could never find fulfilment. His beloved human race 
_ reciprocated his esteem and regard in its own childish way. ‘ Here 
is a jolly sort of waterworks—let’s make it play... He may have 
shared our snob-frivolity, but his bigger works did suffer from his 
unusual vogue, for how settle down to draw quiet breath when every 
second interview was an interruption! An interruption of a mind 
full of cosmic visions by a mind empty of all but itself, in too many 
cases. Did Henry James see all this in symbol and years beforehand 
when he wrote The Death of the Lion? 

However, as Mark Twain says, let us be grateful for fools: they 
make the rest of us appear wise. 

Reference is made frequently to The Coloured Land, a book of 
Chesterton’s early or unpublished efforts in colour, verse and story 
which we should have seen more of had not the war disintegrated so 
much. It is no small feat that so much scattered Chesterton should 
be retrieved into safe-keeping in this biography, for many collectors 
there be, and each has something the other never heard of. 
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The middle of the book is least amusing but most profitable to read, 
because it deals with the unsettled debate with Shaw, the illness of 
the hero, and the War Years. The instruction is made amusing as 
good instruction should be, by the contrast between the almost 
mystical, yet hard-boiled informations of the Vestryman and rent- 
collector of St. Pancras and the highly mystical, over-simplifications 
of Chesterton who saw the whole as so great that the parts were not 
worth much thinking on. The cool rationality of Bernard Shaw (he 
drops the George) is as refreshing to the mind as the hot reasonable- 
ness of Chesterton. The one approves without quite understanding ; 
the other, in his own words, understands perfectly but does not 
approve. When Chesterton died Shaw wrote to Frances (we quote 
from memory): ‘ This makes me feel more than ever out of it. Why 
does he perish in his prime, whilst I lag superfluous? If there is 
anything I can do to help or comfort you, let me know at once, even 
though it run to three figures.’ 

The war years’ chapter is an admirable digest of the history of 
our own times which the author treats with impressive sympathy and 
clearness, supplementing Gilbert’s omissions from the Crimes of 
England with the remark that if England set Prussia on her feet as 
a great European power, Richelieu began it all, and Napoleon’s con- 
script armies (copied from Prussia) did really turn Christendom into 
an armed camp with futile pacifists as idle camp-followers. Count- 
less wise reflections, lengthy or aphoristic, star the work, and em- 
phasize the value of G.K.’s own flashes. He is so dazzling that 
something like this is needed to get him his due appreciation. 

With all his faults, we love him still, for his mind was of super- 
human depth and his faults were of the child. He fills the vision 
of Tennyson written a generation before he came: : 


The poet in a golden clime was born 
With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 

He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul... 

And freedom rear’d in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow. 


Fatal gift of beauty freedom had for Chesterton. He realised 
more keenly as he fought on, how the power of inertia transcends 
thrones and dominations, and virtues; how the dumb devil entered 
the very soul of England when she cast out those lazy monks who 
prayed and fasted or at least reminded others. He did not know of 
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the West Indian dope which turns men into robots and is felony 
to use (after much investigation) but he saw, felt by its dull resist. 
ance, that the people of England was no more likely to speak in the 
future than it had spoken in the past. ‘This was the envoi to his 
famous ballad ; ‘ Smile at us, pay us, pass us, but do not quite forget.’ 
The deaf become dumb. They have been dinned and dinted much 
by jarring sects and Bible-chopping and their virtues have been used 
against them. Had he been born in Ireland he would have seen this 
varlier, had he been bred in the faith he would have seen it clearer. 
One of his unwritten works is a treatise to this effect, God wot : How 
to poison the roots of things, or the autobiographies of William and 
Robert Cecil. 

However his chagrin at the Peace that ended Peace and the stress 
of mind he felt and expressed in his terrible letter to Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs did not kill him, though they may have shortened his life. 
(lf England rot, why dost thou rise, O Sun!) 

Did not kill him for at the very crisis of his long endeavour divine 
immortal faith, grown old in ways triumphal, swam into his tired 
soul and gave new lease of life and peace and benediction, as witness 
St. Francis and The Everlasting Man. On the way from the Station 
Hotel, July the 31st, 1922, to tea with Lady Ruggles-Brice, 1 made 
bold to tell him he would do still better work than ever. 

The more minute details of his approach to the Vision of Peace 
are winsomely to be found in the correspondence between him and 
Maurice Baring. Somewhere in the book I have seen him called an 
architect of Certitude and I know one of his earliest published 
rhymes was to the effect that the cursed serpent bites his tail and 
calls himself eternity. One of his rules of thumb for spotting hum- 

_bugs, especially highbrow humbugs, was to see whether they were 
prone to use words of wandering and shifting import. He rages 
against the abuse of ‘ Infinite.’ Even as Patmore, whom he did not 
read. (Unsafe remark this, for he read everything but forgot the 
name but not the thing): — 


For ah! who can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 

Is God: 

How narrow He is; 

And how the wide waste field of possibility 

Is only trod 

Straight to His homestead in the human heart. 


Joun O’Connor. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY? 


MyYTHOLOGy is replete with stories of the childlike wisdom which 
dares and does where the wise and prudent of this world quail and 
fail. Fr. Witcutt knows the value of mythology and has learned 
its lesson. His Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology is no 
profound and learned academic treatise. It is, on the contrary, a 
naive book ; indeed a spritely book. Neither the depths ofthe un- 
conscious nor the heights of theological and philosophical specula- 
tion hold any terrors for him. From one to the other he passes— 
we might almost say he gambols—with enviable ease and assurance, 
unintimidated by any excessive concern for the complexities of the 
problem he has set himself, or any inhibiting regard for pettifogging 
accuracy. 

It would be a great mistake to neglect his book on that account. 
‘Some,’ said Aristotle, ‘ require exactness in everything, while 
others are annoyed by it. . . for there is something about exactness 
which seems to some people to be mean. . . .; hence one must be 
trained how to take each kind of argument.’? The job Fr. Witcutt 
has undertaken desperately needed doing. For it is a job which 
the pundits neither of ‘ Catholic Thought’ nor of ‘ Modern Psycho- 
logy’ have hitherto attempted to do; a job which they still seem far 
from being ready to do. From among the Catholics, Dalbiez, it is 
true, after a magnificent restatement of Freud, and a less satisfying 
endeavour to free Freud’s psychology from Freud’s philosophy, has 
attempted a dubious mutual non-intervention pact between psycho- 
analysis and religion. Allers has modified Adler in a direction more 
acceptable to Catholics; at the expense, however, of abandoning 
depth-psychology altogether. There has been a good deal of un- 
principled eclecticism. But at co-ordination and synthesis there has 
hitherto been little or no attempt. The very ‘ religiousness ’ of 
Jung has scared off the religiously minded hardly less than it has 
scared off the materialistically minded. A theoretical dichotomy be- 
tween religion and practical psychotherapy, even at the cost of fos- 
tering schizophrenia, has seemed to the more timid preferable to 
the risks of admitting the psychotherapist into the holy precincts of 





1 Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology, by W. P. Witcutt, LL.D, Burns, 
Oates, 4s. 6d. 


? Metaph. II. iii, 
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religion itself, or to the still greater risk of luring the pastor of 
souls away from the security of his textbook lore to face the realities 
of the human psyche in the raw. The belief that spiritual and men- 
tal disorder are independent of each other saves a great deal of trouble 
to the practitioners in the treatment of either; but it is as untenable 
by the Catholic theology of gratia perficit naturam as it has been 
proved to be unsound and disastrous therapeutically. Byt nor are 
the risks wholly illusory, so long at least as the respective roles of 
pastor and psychotherapist are not clearly differentiated and co- 
ordinated. The psychologist who abandons scientific psychology 
for the role of lay-preacher, and the pastor who abandons the min- 
istry of Word and Sacraments for the role of lay-psychologist, are 
a menace equally to religion and psychology. If the two are to be 
combined, as they must be combined, it is essential to know which 
is which. This involves a good deal of hard work and clear think- 
ing. Fr. Witcutt’s fifty-seven pages will not dispense the experts 
from covering the same ground with more pedestrian thoroughness, 
scientific exactness and theological acumen. But they must be in- 
debted to him for his aerial reconnaissance of the unexplored terri- 
tory where they must walk with equal courage, but perhaps greater 
circumspection. 

Truly enough, the territory covered by Fr. Witcutt is not quite 
so comprehensive as his title might suggest. His ‘ Modern Psycho- 
logy ’ is limited to the Freudian thesis, the Adlerian antithesis, and 
the Jungian synthesis. Freud, rather unexpectedly, is firmly as- 
signed to the Epicurean band-wagon and speedily dismissed after 
due acknowledgments have been paid to his discoveries. We are 
doubtful, for our part, whether things will work out quite so 
smoothly between Epicurus and Freud as Fr. Witcutt seems to sup- 
pose. Epicurus, after all, made ‘ Pleasure’ the very conscious aim 
of a very conscious ethic; an ethic which moreover demanded a rigor- 
ous asceticism. Freud’s ‘ Pleasure-Principle’ is not primarily an 
ethical principle at all (however much he and his disciples have been 
inclined to employ it as such), but the perfectly valid generalisa- 
tion of the perfectly accurate empirical observation that pleasure 
(delectatio) is the factual and automatic motivation of infra-intellec- 
tual psychological functioning—a fact of which Aristotle and St. 
Thomas (for instance) were well aware*; making of it an essential 
presupposition of their own ethic. 

Adler is even more speedily dismissed; and then Fr. Witcutt 
comes to his real subject—Jung. ‘ Jung made a synthesis of the 





3 Cf, Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, I. iii. 1. 
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theories of Freud and Adler, and added a range of new material of 
his own, so effectively that his system is now in process of super- 
seding the other two . . . Jung is the coming man’ (p. 5). Freud 
and Adler are, for all the value and importance of many of their re- 
searches and conclusions, ‘incompatible with Catholic teaching’ (ibid) 
and the Christian doctrine of man. But, ‘ The Jungian psychology 
can be a potent instrument for good, and most of all in the hands of 
someone who knows what he is about, that is, a Catholic philosopher 
or theologian ’ (p.34). With these conclusions the present writer is 
in fullest agreement; and for this reason he believes Fr. Witcutt’s 
book.to be an important event. But perhaps, in fairness to Jung 
himself, it should be added that Fr. Witcutt’s hero expressly and - 
repeatedly disclaims any pretensions to finality : ‘It is my firm con- 
viction,’ Jung writes, ‘that the time for an all-inclusive theory, 
taking in and presenting al! the contents, processes, and phenomena 
of the psyche from one central viewpoint, has not yet come by ‘a 
long way; I regard my theories as suggestions and attempts at the 
formulation of a new scientific conception of psychology based in 
the first place upon immediate experience with human beings ’*. And 
in fairness to the reader it should perhaps also be added that there 
will be found in Jung’s writings, interpretations of, and inferences 
from, this experience which cannot always be accepted uncritically. © 

Any attempt to present Jungian psychology in mere words is be- 
set with inherent limitations which cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised. It is not primarily a theoria but a praxis; the theory is only 
incidental to the therapeutic art—the Heilsweg, the method of libera- 
tion and healing. Hence, as Dr. Jacobi has pointed out, ‘ Theoretic 
conceptions and explanations are adequate only up to a certain point 
for the comprehension of Jung’s system, for in order to understand 
it completely one must have experienced its vital working within 
oneself ’® Jung is first and foremost, not a philosopher, but a 
healer; a theorist only in so far as he generalises from his thera- 
peutic experience. It is perhaps unfortunate that, in introducing 
Jung to the general, and more particularly to the Catholic, public, 
Fr. Witcutt has almost entirely neglected this primary concern of 
all Jung’s work. Jung’s claim on the attention of Catholics lies less 
in the compatibility of his theories with those of the De Anima of: 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, than in the fact that he offers a thera- 
peutic technique, which is not only free from the external ‘ condition- 
ing ’ which has made much modern psychotherapy rightly suspect in 





‘Foreword to J. Jacobi’s Psychology of C. G. Jung. 
5]. Jacobi, op. cit. p. 59. 
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Catholic eyes, but which follows the Christian pattern of life, death 
and resurrection, not as an a-priori theory imposed from without, 
but as called for by the demands of the vis medicatrix naturae with- 
in. Jung’s is a therapy in which the practitioner makes no arro- 
gant claim to ‘ suggest,’ still less to force, the patient into any pre- 
conceived mould of alleged ‘ normality,’ but, on the contrary, one 
in which his task is solely to assist in uncovering the sources which 
hinder the patient from fulfilling his individual destiny. This he 
does, not by leading, but rather by humbly following and inter. 
preting the material provided by the patient, thereby enabling the 
patient himself to reconstruct his own life and to transform the un- 
conscious sources of frustration and disintegration into conscious 
sources of life, power and integrity. A therapy, therefore, whose 
aim and effect is in no way to restrict the patient’s freedom and re- 
sponsibility, but on the contrary one which makes the fullest de- 
mands upon them as the decisive factor both in the process and the 
result. Jung’s very fearlessness as an empirical scientific worker, 
which resolutely refused to disregard the facts which came under 
his observation in his ‘ immediate experience with human beings’ 
when these did not happen to fit in with a-priori pseudo-scientific 
theories of his time, enabled him to rediscover the perennial ‘ testi- 
mony of the soul ’—the anima naturaliter christiana in Tertullian’s 
sense. His very science compelled him to repudiate ‘ scientism,’ 
and to see the necessity for science itself to make use of postulates 
‘beyond science.’ It was on this issue precisely that he was com- 
pelled to break with Freud. His substitution of ‘ undifferentiated 
libido’ for ‘ sexuality’ was, however unwittingly, a return to the 
conviction of the philosophia perennis that no particularised science 
can establish its own first principles, but must accept them from a 
higher and more general science. 

Despite the claim of Fr. Witcutt’s blurb-writer that Jung’s 
psychology is ‘ ultra-modern,’ it has become increasingly clear to 
Jung himself that his psychology is less a new discovery than a re- 
discovery of ancient and universal principles of spiritual and mental 
healing and hygiene; readapted, it is true, to the particular needs 
of modern ‘ civilised’ Western man. And it is equally unquestion- 
able that the theories to which he has in consequence been led have 
approximated more and more to the philosophia perennis which is 
enshrined in ‘ Catholic Thought,’ and perhaps especially in the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas. Fr. Witcutt does well to be at con- 
siderable pains to point this out; but unfortunately he is very much 
less at home with St. Thomas than he is with Jung. As yet very 
little work has been done on the direct bearings of St, Thomas’s 
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teaching on psychotherapy*. If we would compare and co-ordinate 
the work of St. Thomas and that of Jung, it is essential that at the 
outset we differentiate clearly between the several preoccupations 
and methods of the two men. Both, of course, start with the same 
data—the only available data, the actual workings of the human 
psyche. Both undoubtedly (however much the fact may be obscured 
in the conventional manuals of ‘ Thomist Psychology’) are keen 
and fearless observers of brute psychological fact. But in their 
treatment of the facts they, more often than not, differ widely. St. 
Thomas is a, philosopher ; perceiving facts he argues to their causes, 
observing acts he infers potencies—he infers the psyche, the soul, 
itself.” As a philosopher, his concern is with explanation of the 
phenomena. Such is not Jung’s role; he has repeatedly and rightly 
disclaimed it. For him, quite rightly within the limits of his em- 
pirical methodology, the psyche itself is not an established conc)usion 
but a postulate.* Observing the same phenomena, his primary con- 
cern is not with rational explanation, but with the practical problems 
of sickness and health; with co-ordination and balance of the parts 
with a view to the health of the whole. We shall misread him 
entirely if we read into his writings a philosophical answer to such 
problems as that of the origin of ideas—or even of the origin of 
the ‘ archetypes ’ (concerning which, indeed, he has expressly con- 
fessed his ignorance.)® Still less can we afford to confuse ideas with 
archetypes’®, or Thomist or Augustinian potencies with Jungian 
functions’. Fr. Witcutt himself seems to be in two minds about 
it, and follows these red herrings only to abandon them (pp.zoff.). 
His portrayal of St. Thomas’s psychology is not even very coherent. 
He can write on the same page that, ‘ The Thomist . . . regards the 
soul as the ‘‘form or vital principle of the body ’’,’ and that ‘ When 
the Thomist talks about a ‘‘ soul’”’ he is thinking of the life prin- 
ciple in so far as it can be disconnected from the body.’ On the 
whole, he seems to favour the strange idea that Aristotle and St. 





6 An interesting beginning has however recently been made by E. Eduardo Krapf, 
Tomas de Aquino y la Psicopatologia (Monografias de ‘ Index de Neurologia y 
Psiquitria.’ Buenos Aires, 1943). 

7 Cf. Commentarium in ‘ De Anima’ (ed, Pirotta), §§111, 235. 

8C. G. Jung, ‘ Postulates of Analytical Psychology ’ (Modern Man in search of 
a Soul, pp. 200 ff). 

°C, G. Jung, Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, pp. 71 ff. 

10‘ The Archetypes do not consist of inherited ideas but of inherited predis- 
positions to reaction.’ Ib. p. 139. 

11 §t. Thomas’s ‘ potencies ’ are principles of action (QQ. Disp. De Anima, i); 
Jung’s ‘ functions’ are ‘ a form of psychic activity that remains theoretically the 
same under varying circumstances . . . a phenomenal form of libido .. .’ 
(Psychological Types, p. 547)- 
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Thomas are exclusively concerned with the soul as mens or intel. 
lectus ; and he can even venture the unqualified assertion that ‘ Aris- 
totle aimed at developing only a part of man, albeit the highest part.’ 

It should not be necessary to read very far into the De Anima or 
the Ethics of Aristotle or St. Thomas to realise that this is nonsense, 
But if we are to see how St. Thomas and Jung are to be co-ordinated, 
it is essential that we neither separate their respective ‘ material 
objects ’ nor confuse their respective ‘ formal objects’; neither as- 
suming their subject matter to be different, nor their standpoint and 
method the same. Fr, Witcutt, we think, does both. He writes, 
‘When the Jungian is talking about his ‘‘ psyche ’’ and the Thomist 
mentions a ‘‘ soul,’’ they are talking about different things.’ Even 
though he adds, ‘ although the conception ‘‘ psyche ’’ includes the 
conception of ‘* soul,’’ ’ it is clear that no synthesis or co-ordination is 
possible if Jung and St. Thomas are talking about diverse things. 
On the other hand, Fr. Witcutt seems to assume that they are both 
concerned with the same ratio cognoscibilis, the same aspect of, and 
way of studying, these things, when (for instance) he assumes that 
Jung can throw any light on St. Thomas’s controversy with the 
Augustinians and Avicenna.(whom he has confused with Averroes) 
on the origin of ideas and similar philosophical problems. 

We hope we may be pardoned for drawing attention to an initial 
confusion which, we think, may seriously hamper what promises to 
be a fruitful endeavour at collaboration, and the very real and im- 
portant service which ‘ Catholic Thought’ can render to Jungian 
psychology. Fr. Witcutt himself gives a valuable specimen of this 
service when he shows the correspondence between St. Thomas’s 
amor and Jung’s undifferentiated ‘ libido’ as against Freud’s ‘ sexu- 
ality.” St. Thomas, it is here seen, complements Jung precisely by 
providing a rational justification and analysis of what for Jung is, 
and can be, no more than a postulate. But, as Fr. Witcutt also 
suggests, St. Thomas can do more than establish Jung’s meta- 
psychological postulates as rational conclusions; for in so doing he 
reveals their deeper implications which, in their turn, are of immense 
importance for the psychotherapist in his own work. Thus this 
amor, or libido, is found to imply a ‘ natural desire ’ for the possession 
of God—a conclusion which Jung’s own empirical work constantly 
suggests and confirms, but is unable to establish. 

This is but one example, but it is an important one, of the way 
in which St. Thomas can complement Jung, precisely because his 
treatment of the human psyche transcends, though it is based upon, 
purely empirical observation. Even of his own basic ‘ four functions ’ 
Jung writes, ‘1 can give no a-priori reason for selecting just these 
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four as basic functions; I can only point to the fact that this 
conception has shaped itself out of many years’ experience ’? 
But with St. Thomas’s principles, demonstrating that cognition must 
be either perception or judgment, and that each of them must be 
either ‘per modum cognitionis’ or ‘ per modum_inclinatjonis,’ 
we are enabled, I believe, to establish that Jung’s division 
is intrinsically necessary and irreducible, and incidentally, perhaps, 
to define these functions and to differentiate the cognition from the 
resultant Conation, with greater exactness than Jung himself has 
done'*®. In Aristotle’s discrimination of ‘ the two parts of the soul, 
one irrational and the other capable of reason,’'* we shall find the 
reasoned and conceptual justification of Jung’s Ego and Anima- 
Animus—nor shall we be surprised when we recall that Aristotle 
recognised that philosophy was the reasoned statement of what in 
earlier times had received only mythological expression.'® There is 
much too to be learned from St. Thomas’s neglected treatment of 
the influence of angelic illumination and of the ‘ heavenly bodies’ 
on man’s psychological functioning.'* Modern Thomists have tended 
to soft-pedal, and even to blush for, these elements of their master’s 
teaching, with the result that Thomist psychology has itself become 
grievously impoverished. Jung’s fearless empiricism has put them 
all very much on the map again. That St. Thomas attributes 
these phenomena to projections by angels and heavenly bodies upon 
the human psyche, while Jung regards them as projections of the 
human psyche upon angels and heavenly bodies, is relatively un- 
important so long as both confess, as they do confess, that they are 
unable to provide any adequate definition of their terms.1” 





12 Psychological Types, p. 547. 

13 For explicit recognitionsof the two judgment-functions, see Summa Theol. 
1.i.6 ad 3, and numerous parallel passages. Forms of the two perception-functions, 
defined and contrasted, may be suggested by De Veritate X.5. St. Thomas’s 
account of ‘ natural prophecy,’ the causation of dreams, etc., demand, in addition 
to mere perception of fact (Jung’s ‘ Sensation-function ’), perceptions conditioned 
by unconscious and extra-personal factors, precisely in the manner of Jung’s 
‘Intuition-function.’ That, on a still higher level, there is perception, as well as 
judgment, ‘ per connaturdlitatem,’ has been convincingly argued by John of St. 
Thomas, O.P., in connection with the donum intellectus. Cursus Theol. in I. Ilae 
S. Thomae, Disp. XVIII., arts. 3 and 4. 

M4 Nic, Ethics, I.xiii.g. 

15 Metaph. 1.ii. 

16 Cf. Summa, 1.111, 1, 3, 43 115, 4; De Ver. xii.3. 

17 For Jung, as has been seen, the ‘ psyche’ which ‘ projects’ is no more 
than a postulate, and one whose limits cannot be defined nor its contents 
exhausted. For St. Thomas, the positive ratio either of angels or of ‘ heavenly 
bodies’ is unattainable by the human mind in its earthly condition (cf. Summa, 
1.88, 1, 2). 
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Yet, just because Jung’s psychology is first and foremost not a 
theory but a practice, it is to the ethical teaching of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas rather than to their De anima that we shall look for the 
most striking parallels and mutual confirmations. And we shall not 
look in vain. Aristotle, on his side, is insistent that some knowledge 
of psychology is an essential pre-requisite to ethics'*; Jung, for his 
part, on the teleological character of his method : ‘ That in his treat- 
ment he includes and correlates all the possibilities lying in the 
psyche, starting from the present psychological situation and aiming 
towards the construction of a psychic totality in the individual, justi- 
fies Jung in naming his method a prospective one, in contrast toa 
retrospective one. . . It is therefore, as a way to self-knowledge and 
self-control, as an activation of the ethical function, by no means 
limited to sickness or neurosis’'® For Aristotle and Jung equally, 
the goal is the ‘ Four-Square Man ’—retpdywvos dvev oyod"’; for 
Jung, no less than tor Aristotle, ‘as a set goal it is also an ethical 
postulate, a goal for realization—and that is the characteristic point 
in Jung’s system, that it challenges and leads one to ethical de- 
cisions ’.24_ For both equally, though their language differs, the 
way to that goal is the way of conscious acceptance and integration 
of the unconscious; the making of the dAoyov itself to participate 
in Adyos. For both, therefore, a way of dpery rather than 
of é€yxpdrea ; an ethic whose aim is effortless and spontaneous 
being and having rather than effortful and reflective doing and 
striving,*? though, man being the fallen and contradictory creature 
he is, the former is unattainable without some measure of the latter. 
Jung’s substitution of indetermined ‘ libido’ for Freud’s determined 
‘ sexuality ’ was a challenge to the disastrous contemporary error— 
assumed too commonly to-day by the moralist and the immoralist 
alike—that instincts are predetermined to their objects, and that 
if they cannot be exercised on those objects they cannot be exercised 
at all. Jung reaffirmed, not only the transformability of instinct, 
but that instinct is meant to be transformed, and that therein lay 
the way to the integration of the personality. As the ethic of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas require, rather than resistance to the sensitive 





18 Nic. Ethics, 1.xiii.7. 

19 J. Jocobi, op. cit., p. 125. 

20 Nic. Ethics, 1.x.11. 

21 J. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 124. 

22 Nic. Ethics, L.xiii.7; VII passim. For St. Thomas's comparison between 
restraint’ (‘ continentia’) and ‘ virtue’ (as good-working and good-making 
power and disposition) see especially Summa Theol. I-I1.58.3 ad 2; II-11.145.1; 
155-1-,4; III.7.2 ad 3. 
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appetite, the cardinal virtues of temperantia and fortitudo in and of 
the sensitive appetite by themselves participating in right reason, 
so Jung’s psychology fosters the transmutation of the very ‘ power 
which wills evil’ into the power which wills good—the very serpent 
of temptation in the garden becomes the instrument of health and 
life in the desert. If we would seek an Aristotelian parallel to Jung’s 
conception of the symbol as the instrument of this transformation, 
we shall perhapg find more than a hint of it in the Poetics withi their 
insistence on the emotional catharsis wrought by drama.”* 

Yet, as is well known, Aristotle himself could give no coherent 
picture of the ultimate goal of it all. Reason itself compelled him to 
the view that the end of man was to be realised in the just and equit- 
able society, and individual_ethics was to be subordinated to social 
ethics; yet reason equally compelled him to the view that the end 
of man was in the supreme, action-free, lonely contemplation of the 
optimum intelligibile—the heaven-on-earth of the anti-social parasite, 
the ‘magnanimous’ prig. Each ideal cancelled out the other, and 
each—men being the unvirtuous beings they are—was intrinsically 
impracticable. He oscillates between the view that the good, even 
of the individual man, is the good of the highest, ‘ divine ’ part in 
man, and the (humanly speaking incompatible) view that it is the 
good of the whole rational and social animal. Moreover the absolute 
Good—he is forced to declare at the beginning of his Ethics—‘ clearly 
will not be practicable or attainable by men.’** And neither is It, 
unless, as Aristotle could not know, the Absolute Good were to com- 
municate himself in beatific vision to risen men in a heavenly society. 
Only divine power and grace can solve the contradictions inherent 
in any natural, teleological ethic. 

So for Jung also, working within the limits of the framework per- 
mitted by his empirical investigations, the goal of it all—‘ Integra- 
tion,’ the ‘ Self ’—is and can be no more than an ‘ unattainable’ 
postulate, ‘ which can be scientifically justified, but not scientific- 
ally proved ’.?5 It is a symbol to the realisation of which one can 
approximate, but which, so far as this-world psychology can know, 
one can never reach. Fr. Witcutt certainly says more than Jung 
says—or as a psychologist could say—when he says that belief in 
immortality and resurrection is necessary for psychic health, or that 
many of the archetypes are really symbols of the Christian hope, or 





23 So, at least, thought Lessing. Havelock Ellis disagrees, Psychology of Sex, 
Pp. 309. 

24 Nic. Ethics, I.vi.12. 

25C. G. Jung, Integration of the Personality, p. 176, cf, p. 287 on its 
* ynattainability.’ 
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that libido itself is man’s ‘ natural desire’ for God. Yet, as a theo. 
logian, he is justified in thus amplifying Jung. And it is still 
more to the theology of St. Thomas than to his psychology or even 
his natural ethics, that we must look for the answers to the problems 
of an integral human psychology such as Jung’s seeks to be. For 
the whole purpose of the ‘ Sacred Teaching’ is that from the God, 
to whom alone it is known, the end of human existence and the way 
thither through the God-Man and the grace of the indwelling Spirit 
may be made known to men”®. 

So the Catholic has all the answers? Yes; and all the Sacraments 
and transforming symbols of healing grace as well. Jung and his 
psychology are therefore no concern of his? It is hardly as simple 
as that; because for many others at least, Jung’s psychology bids 
fair to be a potent instrument in our age to effect a restored sense 
of the void which Catholicism is meant to fill. And if the Catholic 
is not ready to meet it, it is not unlikely that the reawakened need 
will seek substitute satisfaction in sectarian -isms and -sophies of 
more or less Gnostic hue. It may happen also that, though the 
Catholic has the answers, he too is so infected by the malaise of 
modern Western man that he has forgotten the questions. He ‘ be- 
lieves ’ his religion, but somehow it seems to bear no relation to his 
personal life and problems as he sees them; provide him with no 
perceptible liberation, healing, vitality; indeed his religion itself 
may seem to involve him in a morbid problem rather than provide 
him with a solution. Jung has written, ‘ Professor Murray at Har- 
vard University, confirming my own previously reported experience, 
has demonstrated on the basis of comprehensive statistical material 
that the tendency to form complexes is on the average most frequent 
in Jews, Protestants occupying the second place, and Catholics only 
the third ’.?7. But the neurotic ‘Catholic exists; and the half-alive, 
half-frustrated Catholic is not uncommon. His treatment, if the 
therapist sticks strictly to his own job and the priest helps and not 
hinders, is a relatively simple matter; all the problems of ‘ trans- 
ference ’ which complicate and burden the treatment of unbelievers 
being eliminated. Jung continues : ‘So when I am treating a prac- 
tising Catholic, I withdraw, by virtue of my office of physician, from 
the problem of the transference and steer that problem over to the 
Church. But if I am treating a non-Catholic, this way out is closed 
tome...’ It is no small credit to Jung that, on purely empirical 





26 Summa Theol. I.i.1. 
27 Paper read to the Kommission fiir Psychotherapie of the Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft fiir Psychiatrie, Ziirich, July 19th, 1941, 
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grounds, he has discovered that, in his dealings with Catholics, his 
task is solely that of removens prohibens, and that the effective 
sources of healing are to be sought from the Church. 

Fr. Witcutt, in short, has opened up immense vistas for further 
research, inquiry and co-relation. He has, moreover, revealed a 
considerable talent in presenting Jung in English idiom and against 
a background of English folklore and literature; the dissemination 
of Jung’s psychology in England has hitherto been not a little hin- 
dered by the ungainly Teutonic dress in which it has commonly been 
presented. An immense debt of gratitude is due to him for intro- 
ducing Jung to the Catholic public at all; and often so attractively 
and skilfully. If we have ventured to criticise or query some points 
in his presentation, while passing over much that calls for unstint- 
ing praise, it is because in so important a task we can afford to make 
no false start; for parvus error in principio magnus est in fine.”* 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 





28“ A small mistake at the beginning is a big mistake at the end ’—St, Thomas, 
quoting Averroes, De Ente et Essentia, I, 
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ALFRED LOISY! 


Loisy died in 1940 and his devoted disciple, Miss Maud Petre, 
died in December, 1942. In the pages of this book she attempts to 
explain the Abbé’s religious standpoint by copious citations from 
his writings, adding her own comments, verily those of a disciple. 
Just over forty years have elapsed since the publication of L‘ Evangile 
et l’Eglise took the ecclesiastical world by storm and, with its sequel 
Autour d’un petit livre, was condemned by the Holy See in 1903.7 
Loisy declined to submit. 

What a tragic story it is! Nor is the telling of it by his devoted 
disciple less so. For while endéavouring to preserve her indepen- 
dence, she is plainly in full sympathy with the master’s main con- 
tentions. I have read her pages twice if not thrice, and—harsh 
though it may seem—the word ‘ egoist,’ applicable to master and 
disciple alike, keeps recurring to the mind. 

As Miss Petre herself says: ‘ Loisy lived by mind rather than 
by heart, and mental agreement was, for him, essential to friend- 
ship.” Hence the breach, first with Duchesne, then with von Hugel: 
‘his Memoires testify to his sensitiveness and inability to 
endure contradiction patiently.’ Pius X, to whom Loisy had ap- 
pealed, saw this clearly : ‘I have received a letter from Loisy; but 
while his appeal is addressed to my heart, his letter was not written 
from his ows heart.’ 

To understand something of Loisy’s mentality we have to look 
back to his days in the Seminary, 1873-1879. Of those days he 
says: ‘ The presentation of Catholic belief, as set forth in the dog: 
matic and moral theology of the Church, began to fill both mind and 
conscience with invincible disquiet.’ But he was ordained and 
shortly after became a professor. At this period he wrote: ‘ What 
we have to do is to renew theology from top to bottom, to substitute 


the religious for the dogmatic spirit, to seek the soul of theological * 


truth and leave reason free under the control of conscience.’ With 
this end in view he planned an immense work the title of which, if 
it had ever seen the light, might have been Scientific Theology. But 





1Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance. By M. D. Petre (Cambridge 
University Press; 7s. 6d.). With an Introductory Notice of Miss Petre and a 
brief Foreword by herself. 

2.On June 2sth, 1932, all the writings of Loisy were placed on the Index; 
see, too, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1938, p. 266, 
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what we can only call the twist in his mind betrays itself when he 
says : 

‘Convinced that theological orthodoxy could not in the long 
run prevail against scientific truth, but would be forced to reckon 
with it and accommodate itself to it, I did not think that the 
fact of having lost confidence in the absolute value of traditional 
dogmas unfitted me for the teaching of exegesis in a Catholic 
faculty. After all, was it not a service to the Church to invite 
and help her to free herself from a narrow and superannuated 
gnosis, which compromised her moral action on a world that 
was increasingly cultured? ’ 

In other words: he wanted to be a free lance, and for such de- 
fenders, however well equipped, the Church of God has no use. 

Loisy broke with Duchesne and von Hugel simply because they 
refused to see eye to eye with him. Yet it is not easy to see what 
precisely he wanted them to see with his eyes. He speaks of his 
‘lost cause ’; but it is hard to discover in what the ‘ loss’ consisted. 
He repeatedly demanded to be allowed to defend the Church in an 
approaching—indeed already present—conflict which he seemed to 
fancy he alone discerned. The difficulty was that he wanted the 
battle to be fought exclusively on his own lines. As he wrote to 
Father Lepidi, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace: ‘I have not in 
me the making of a heresiarch or even a heretic. . . I have served 
the Church with all the devotion of which I am capable,’ and else- 
where : ‘I grieve that the Church has not used me and will not use 
me in her service.’ 

Was Loisy a ‘ heretic’? Miss Petre says that in addition to ‘ the 
heresy that denies, there is also the heresy that refuses complete as- 
sent, in the belief that the doctrine as it stands, is but a partial state- 
ment of religious truth which lies behind and beyond jt.’ This ‘ form 
of latent heresy is, not inconsistent with whole-hearted adherence 
to the Church.’ We cordially agree; but then it is not ‘ heresy.” In 
this sense Loisy was no heretic. But when Miss Petre goes on to 
say : 

‘There are minds that are fundamentally heretical, even 
though their owners may be true members of the Church and 
uphold her doctrine. Their heretical character consists in the 
fact that they never think any doctrine to be so through and 
through, so unimpeachably true, as to exclude all questioning 
and doubt.’ 

If this is a correct portrayal of Loisy’s mind—and everything he 
wrote seems to confirm it—then the Abbé was unquestionably 4 
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heretic. That his teaching was dangerous® is clear from the re- 
peated complaints made to the Holy See and from the resulting 
condemnations in 1903. 

The word ‘orthodoxy’ recurs over and over again in Loisy’s 
pages and in those of Miss Petre. For Loisy, says Miss Petre, 


‘ Orthodoxy signified the intransigent defence of religious 
dogmas, not in a purely spiritual, but in a quasi-scientific sense; 
for it seemed to him that theologians claimed for theology a 
double quality of certainty, the quality of faith and the quality 
of assured scientific truth. The dogmas of faith were true be- 
cause the Church taught them as revealed truth; they were also 
true because history and science taught them as historical and 
scientific truths. It was the validity of this latter point that he 
denied.’ 


A fantasfic statement. One which every theological Professor 
would repudiate. For by ‘ orthodoxy’ is meant ‘ correct ideas,’ 
and, in this context, correct ideas on what God has revealed and 
which it is the function of his Church to teach. Those correct ideas 
are enshrined in the Articles of the Creeds. No one ever imagined 
that those Articles expressed the whole content of Revelation. No 
theologian ever supposed that his petty probings after the inner 
meaning of Revealed Truth exhausted it. Indeed the greater the 
theologian the more he insists on this truth: 

‘He wants to express the truth,’ says St. Augustine of the 
inspired Psalmist, ‘ but he fails to do so; he cannot do so, 
neither can we understand it. Indeed I venture to say of those 
same holy tongues and hearts through which the Truth is de- 
clared to us, that what they are telling us cannot be fully ex- 
pressed nor even so much as thought.’—(Enarr.i.14 on Ps.xxxv.) 

‘ Orthodoxy,’ said Loisy, ‘is a myth. There is no such things as 
an unchanging doctrine.’ And Miss Petre herself quotes—and 
apparently endorses—D. R. Davies On to Orthodoxy, p.112: 


‘I do not mean by orthodoxy the officially accepted Creeds 
and confessions of. the Church so much as the substantive ex- 
perience and knowledge that are proclaimed in those Creeds,’ 
and she herself remarks : ‘ Perhaps the Church has not always 
shown sufficient faith in her own spiritual character. This is 





3. No one realised more clearly the dangerous character of the ideas so persist- 
ently advanced by Loisy than did the late Pére Lagrange, see his reviews in 
the Rev. Biblique, Jan. 1916, pp. 250-259; April, 1923, p. 282; Oct., 1932, p. 622. 
Nor were writers in the Journal of Theological Studies less pronounced, see the 
issues for July, 1928, p. 413; Oct., 1931, Pp. 443. 
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what Loisy tried to indicate when he repeatedly asserted that 

the spiritual essence of doctrines was not impugned by history.’ 

‘The Church,’ she says, ‘ has to struggle with her own diges- 
tion—that is with her own children who stir up the process more 
unpleasantly than any number of avowed enemies. She can bet- 
ter defend herself from the latter and continue longer in a state 
of peaceful quiescence; not dealing directly with the pabulum 
which she has got to absorb in the end. . . As we look back 
on the history of the Church, we know that the resistance always 
does come to an end by the incorporation of that force into her 
own life. But, like every living thing, she must do it in her own 
way; a way that is often unjust to her victims, who have to 
suffer because the Church herself is in the throes of digestive 
pains. Every Church has to serve out its forms of worhip as 
well as its articles of belief; so long as, in that Church, we find 
and feel the highest teaching of spiritual reality, we accept her 
doctrine.’ 

If that is not ‘ egoism ’ ‘ individualism ’—in other words ‘ heresy ’ 
—I do not know in what form of words heresy could be more plainly 
expressed. 

For theologians as such this ‘ Professor of Theology ’ had no use: 
‘the angel of the schools disconcerted me by the boldness of his 
logical constructions, for which I found no solid foundation.’ The 
truth he persistently recognised was ‘ that theology failed in so far 
as she claimed to be science, science failed in its attempt to take the 
place of theology. And faith survived both. . . his quarrel with 
theology was that it failed in respect for the unknowable.” How 
strange to find one who resented dogma and pleaded for a reasoned 
approach go the truths of revelation yet saying that ‘ scholastic 
theologians have been, and many still are, fierce rationalists, like 
their counterparts, the absolute theorists of science and reason.’ 


Yet what else is theology save a human science applying the God- 
given powers of reason to the God-given truths of revelation? It is 
the unceasing, and may we say ever-changing, endeavour to as- 
similate the unchanging because unchangeable deposit of things to 
be believed, ‘ avoiding profane novelties and knowledge falsely so 
called,’ it is the fulfilment of what St. Jude regarded as an obligation 
on the faithful, the ‘ contending earnestly for the faith once and for 
all delivered unto the saints.’ 

With the appearance of the Decree Lamentabile sane and the En- 
cyclical Pascendi Loisy’s intransigent attitude became more definitely 
marked than ever ; 
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‘The Pope has truly said that he could not keep silence with- 
out betraying the deposit of traditional doctrine. . . . the two 
positions are taken. . . the divorce is complete. . . It is im- 
possible to foresee when and how modern thought and society 
can be reconciled with the Catholic faith and institution. . .. . 
we cannot usefully speak to them of reconciliation when they are 
turning their backs on one another.’ 


How far Loisy derogated from traditional teaching on the In- 
carnation appears in his insistence on the emphasis on the word 
‘made’ in Acts ii.36, ‘God hath made that same Jesus both Lord 
and God’; ‘this simple distinction, made from the beginning by 
Peter and Paul, but often neglected ever since, is the foundation of 
L’Evangile et l’Eglise.’ Hence his steadfast denial that history could 
prove, even from Christ’s own words, the doctrine of his Divinity. At 
the same time he upheld, against Paul Couchoud and Harnack, the 
reality of Christ’s human nature. Yet even here he betrays his 
habitual attitude : 

‘There are only two sane attitudes for the interpretation of 
the Gospel, that of the historian, who takes it as it is, and en- 
deavours to analyse the character and original meaning of the 
texts, and that of the Church, which, without regard to the 
limitations of its primitive sense, draws from the Gospel the 
teaching that is suitable to the needs of modern times.’ 


One wonders what meaning Loisy could have attached to the de- 
finitions so painstakingly drawn up by the Church of God at Ephesus 
and Chalcedon; one wonders, what concept he had formed of the 
Church herself. It is but the old story again: as St. Optatus 
wrote to the Donatists ‘ Your fundamental error is that you have 
never grasped what is meant by ‘‘ the Church.’’’ Yet Igisy could 
write : ‘ Roman Catholicism, as it is, must perish and deserves no 
regret. It could survive by transforming itself, but it will not.’ 

‘We learn much,’ says Miss Petre, ‘ when we learn our limita- 
tions.’ Did Loisy ever learn his limitations? Here was a man who 
openly declared that his one aim was to show that thoelogy, dogma, 
apologetics, orthodoxy—nay the Church ‘herself—were all in a fatal 
groove, nay worse—were working on mistaken lines. Quoting Miss 
Petre once more: ‘ He knew that those to whom he had to address 
himself had no understanding of the problem; but he believed that 
the Church was greater than any of her passing representatives.’ 
In plain words, then, for the Abbé Loisy there was no such thing as 
an ever-present Ecclesia docens, no living ‘ pillar and ground of the 
truth,’ Hucu Pops, O.P, 
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ENGLISH HUSBANDRY. 
Two Essays IN THE NEw STATECRAFT! 


‘ Of all goods which can be privately owned, none is more conform- 
able to the teaching of Rerum Novarum than the land, the plot of 
earth on which the family lives and from the fruits of which, wholly or 
in part, it draws its livelihood. . . Only the stability which has its 
roots in the land privately owned, makes the family tne most perfect 
and fertile living cell of society, causing as it does a coherent con- 
tinuity between present and future.’—Pius XI1., Whitsuntide, 1941. 

For one whose training has been mainly historical, to review two 
books on the land might seem a misapplication of industry. But, 
as John Selden said, ‘most men’s learning is nothing but history 
duly taken up’; and it is their historical grasp of what agriculture 
has meant and must mean to civilization that renders Sir George 
Stapledon’s work and Mr. Rolf Gardiner’s important. England to 
whom agriculture has come to signify merely an industry with a 
snag in it—the least effective of all the many extant methods of ex- 
ploiting humanity—must listen.to such men or die. Their ‘ history 
duly taken up’ allies them to that of many papal pronouncements, 
which they—more than any English Catholics, except a handful of 
Distributists—have done their best to implement. 

Sir George Stapledon, whose reclamation of grass-lands is world- 
famous, has found time to become one of the land’s foremost evan- 
gelists. He now annotates and enlarges on the agricultural pro- 
gramme of one of England’s most far-sighted statesmen. That Dis- 
raeli was never in a position to carry out the land policy he urged, 
was a national disaster which Disraeli and the New Age bewails and 
explains. The policy, however, is there to be reconstructed. And 
that is where Sir George Stapledon comes in. 

England, he says, is nothing if not robust, independent, adven- 
turous—and the mainspring of these qualities is the land. We want 
statesmen—not politicians—men whose principles are based on the 
needs of human nature in its entirety: and such a man was Dis- 
raeli. Disraeli had, inevitably, to educate his party and his nation; 
and he strove, with might and main, to check the materialistic bent 
of both. ‘ What you want to achieve,’ he said, ‘ is the cheapest. . . 
but the wealth of England is not merely material wealth... We 





1 Disraeli and the New Age, by Sir George Stapledon. (Faber; 10s. 6d.). 
England Herself, by Rolf Gardiner, (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 
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have a more precious treasure and that is the character of our 
people. ‘That is what you have injured.’ He anticipated the rotten 
core of industrialism while those about him were still congratulat- 
ing themselves on its exuberant blossoms. ‘ The commercial prin- 
ciple now rules the country. . . If you convert the senate into a 
counting house, it will not be long before the nation degenerates 
into a factory.’ This prophetic gift of his embraced even the latest 
encroachments of the totalitarian state in England. For he saw that 
local responsibility, family life, and individual freedom were threat- 
ened. ‘England should think more of the country and less of the 
government.’ ‘The value of a custom is its flexibility, and that 
adapts itself to all the circumstances of the moment and the locality.’ 
‘It is private life that governs the world.’ 

Turning from these general precepts to the particular role of the 
land, Disraeli saw farming as ‘ the only sound basis of the social 
fabric,’ and the home market as ‘ the most important element in 
the consideration of our public wealth.’ He warned the nation that 
if they were ‘ to be involved in a European war,’ it would be the 
height of folly to rely on imported food. But this was less ominous 
than the disappearance of the men of the land, men who had always 
stood for ‘ the spirit of liberty and order.’ 

The commercial aims of his opponents he impugned as both crimes 
and blunders. ‘ You cannot have free trade unless the person with 
whom you deal is as liberal as yourself.’ ‘ The Continent will not 
suffer England to be the workshop of the world.’ 

Planners were abhorrent to Disraeli. Speaking on his Agricul- 
tural Holding Bill, he said: ‘ Permissive legislature is the character 
of a free people. It is easy to adopt compulsory legisation when 
you have to deal with those who only exist to obey; but in a free 
country. . . like England, you must trust to persuasion and example.’ 

It must not be thought, however, that Sir George Stapledon’s book 
consists solely of the aphorisms in which he has allowed Disraeli to 
speak for himself. His commentaries and amplifications—which 
bring Disraeli’s Victorian wisdom en rapport with our own age— 
are themselves of extreme value. Sir George’s view of history is 
naturally more anthropological than Disraeli’s. It is axiomatic with 
him that the human animal is turning his world pasture into a world 
desert by soil erosion; that specialisation of employment per unit of 
area is in itself an evil; that the material age is perishing in anguish 
at the hands of the machines it has created; and: that regimentation 
of body and soul is the worst evil man can endure. ‘ Standardize 
and regimentalize education,’ he says, ‘and we shall have dealt 
the most deadly of all possible blows to . . . posterity.’ Through- 
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out his book, the countryman’s independence of character and stabil- 
ity of habit, are contrasted with Big Business’s prime need, the 
mass-produced mind of ‘ mobile labour.’ ‘ Adventure and con- 
templation share our being like night and day.’ 

Adventure and contemplation are the main theme of England Her- 
self; and Mr. Rolf Gardiner’s momentous book also confirms—iis 
quoted comment is a German’s—that ‘ the historical sense of the 
English is the soil of their patriotism.’ The adventure and con- 
templation recorded in England Herself have been directed not only 
towards the redemption of a derelict estate, but towards the educa- 
tion of a band of young disciples. This education, English in its tra- 
ditional origins, was largely inspired by Dutch, Scandinavian and 
German examples ; and it is interesting to note—when we have swal- 
lowed so many totalitarian hooks ourselves—how cleverly the Spring- 
head Ring succeeded in carrying off the bait while avoiding the barb. 

The first notion of a small eager community redeeming its own 
corner of England came from the North Riding, where a stout- 
hearted countryside had seen its agriculture jettisoned for iron mines 
and the mines themselves closed when they no longer ‘ paid.’ The 
region had a culture of its own which embraced whippet-racing, 
singing in chapel choirs, mummers’ plays and sword-dancing ; and 
when the mines closed, a local squire produced enthusiasm and capi- 
tal for subsistence holdings. Friends came to help; and in 1931 Mr. 
Gardiner organised a festival tour, of Cleveland singers, dancers 
and players, which went far afield—ultimately to the Ruhr and 
Silesia—to enhance both its own enjoyment and that of its hoets. 
The miners of the Ruhr returned the visits of the miners of Cleve- 
land, until the.policy of the Nazi party wrote finis to such overtures. 
The idea throughout was that art should not be professional and 
imported but social and indigenous. 

Meanwhile the miners’ visiting sympathizers became summer 
camps of young enthusiasts. One of the miners observed, apropos 
of the work of Byland, Rievaulx and Guisborough in the Middle Ages, 
‘We must be the modern, monks,’ and it was the guests of the 
‘modern monks’ who spread their agricultural and spiritual gospel. 
Later, when rearmament reopened the Cleveland industries, the 
centre of gravity shifted to Wessex; and it was mainly on Mr. Gar- 
diner’s own estates, Springhead and Gore Farm near Shaftesbury, 
that the experiment described in England Herself continued and 
continues. 

The purpose of the Springhead camps, held at mid-winter, Easter 
and Harvest, was threefold: to demonstrate a form of balanced 
training ; to build up a permanent regional centre for it on a model 
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rural estate; and to train selected men, from different walks of life, 
as the leaders of the future. In 1928 the out-puildings of Gore 
Farm, which had been burnt down, were rebuilt by local labour with 
local materials ; and camps of seventy men or so came to aid a small 
permanent staff of experts and to learn as they worked. They paid 
10/- a week towards their keep; and the cost of their excellent home. 
grown food averaged 7/- in 1934-6; which goes to show that good 
fresh food need not be costly. Music was the soul of the camps: 
folk-songs, rounds, chorales—with excerpts from Byrd’s masses for 
Sundays. These latter were subsequently sung in many parish 
churches of the neighbourhood. Such a programme needs youth 
for its execution—and the best of youth. One has only to contrast 
Mr. Gardiner’s book with, say, the Carnegie Report on Land Settle- 
ment of 1935, to note a radical cleavage between Springhead ideals 
and those of official experts. It is presumed by the latter that ‘ if 
there were no unemployment there would be no movement to place 
people on the land’; and statistics gloomily enumerate the down- 
and-out urban workers and ex-soldiers who failed to flourish on Eng- 
lish soil, even when subsidised. Springhead’s aim’s were necessarily 
aristocratic. ‘They were unconcerned with class distinctions as such. 
One becomes aristocratic by doing aristocratic things—above all by 
giving rather than taking. Springhead stood for the ‘ responsibility, 
religion and permanence’ of country life. Not for a bewildered 
‘ industry ’ at the beck and call of proletarian economics. 

With the war, however, mass-produced agriculture spat on its 
hands and got going. It was, as A. G. Street says in Hitler’s 
Whistle, sound national defence but not good farming. It took what 
it could of stored fertility out of the fields, with less adequate re- 
placement than ever; and it fought, incidentally, against the maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency and balanced cropping of the subsistence farmer. 
Dorset Downs disappeared ; for sheep cannot be mechanized, though 
they are the best guarantee of fertility on chalk. The author’s ex- 
hilarating attempt to start‘a regional scheme for flax-production 
was steam-rollered by a centrally administered ‘ industry ’ with its 
inevitable degradation of growers, processors, spinners, weavers, 
and the flax itself. 

Yet these frustrated experiments have their reassuring side; be- 
cause if human zest can survive the planner, what has once been done 
may be done again. Moreover there are other Springhead activities, 
the planting of Cranborne Chase, for example, which has been less 
thwarted and diverted. Never has a book had more to teach those 
who would see young men ‘ redeem the wilderness of England and 
in the effort redeem their own souls.’ 
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The present writer has endeavoured to interest a Catholic public in 
two outstanding examples of the new statesmanship for several 
reasons, Others, Catholics might note, are taking a far greater part 
than they, in work which, by reason of Papal emphasis and the clam- 
our of our own needs, should be urgently our own. For although 
the land of England matters more to the Christian than to anyone 
else, most of us are not only ignoring its appeal but helping to 
frustrate it. 

It should not need Papal exhortations—though Papal exhortations 
have not been lacking—to point out that a family has a better chance, 
spiritually and materially, in the country than in the town; and that 
even if England continues to ruin her land in favour of her export 
trade, ‘ there is a world elsewhere.’ 

Yet—how unlike the day when Cistercians colonized the wilder- 
ness !—Catholics are netted, even against their wishes, for the towns, 
by the fact that such jungle outposts of the Faith as exist in more 
avowedly savage countries, are very often lacking in the jungle that 
is England. It is a sorry sight to see poor Catholics tramp and cycle, 
Sunday after Sunday, to the nearest town; to a long Sung Mass in 
the middle of the morning or to Low Mass and Communion in the 
dark. Meanwhile the fire goes out, the animals are unfed, the 
dinner is uncooked, the beds are unmade ; and to this they come back 
on their sole day for family life and recreation. One feels that a 
little of the consideration shown to visiting troops—the afternoon 
Mass, perhaps, on the Eve of the Feast?—might be shown to the 
weary Atlas who bears the whole world on his shoulders—the man 
who grows the food. 

Heten Parry EDEN. 








Your VittacE AND Mine By C. H. Gardiner. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 


This is an easy-going 2 ‘ conversational kind of book on the Eng- 
lish countryside, covering in some detail the general activities, the 
social life and the present problems of modern villagers. The author 
hopes for a prosperous rural England which will keep the best tradi- 
tions while adopting cheerfully a great measure of modernisation 
and ‘ progress.’ His thought does not cut deep, and he seems to 
underestimate the danger of drowning the baby in the company’s 
bath water, but he shows a real respect for the countryman and 
approaches everything controversial with modesty and good humour. 
The reviewer, a ‘ rural purist’ in Mr. Gardiner’s phrase, is debarred 
from more serious criticism by the sincerity and unpretentiousness 
of the book, WS. 
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REVIEWS 


ae, AND FREEDOM. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles, 
25s.). 

Berdyaev first appeared before the English public as a social 
thinker aware of the Christian depth of social problems. Yet as a 
peculiarly embarrassing thinker. Classed by theologians as a social, 
by sociologists as a religious writer, admired by both in the sphere 
which was not their competence, suspected by both in the sphere 
which was, he went his own way in the field of letters towards (the 
words are from the present book) ‘a personalist transvaluation of 
values.’ 

It is a big thing to claim, even in principle and as a goal, this 
transvaluation of value. The phrase is Nietzsche’s who, precisely 
as a philosopher, is brilliant in promise but rather banal in achieve- 
ment. The principle of Berdyaev’s transvaluation is expressed 
(p. 249) : ‘ The fundamental antithesis is not between spirit and mat- 
ter, but between freedom and slavery.’ And he concludes his pre- 
face with the words ‘ This is a philosophical book and it presupposes 
spiritual reform.’ 

To understand, as Berdyaev gives his readers to understand, that 
he knows what he is doing in applying to the very foundation of 
metaphysics the criterion of spiritual freedom certainly takes one’s 
breath away. ‘ The supremacy of being over freedom, the supre- 
macy of being over spirit is always a philosophical presupposition,’ 
he says (p. 79), and again (p. 80) ‘ The being of ontology is a natural- 
istically conceived being, it is nature, it is substance, but not an 
entity, not personality, not spirit, not freedom. The hierarchy of 
being from God down to a beetle is a crushing order of things and 
abstractions. It is crushing and enslaving and there is no room for 
personality in it either as an ideal order or as a real order. Person- 
ality is outside all being. Everything personal, truly existential and 
effectively real has no general expression; its principle is dissimi- 
larity.’ 

If being is something which stands in opposition to personality 
and to existence as a supreme category of generalisation and of simi- 
larity, then Berdyaev is fully justified in attacking it as an enslave- 
ment of the mind. to a mere technique of logic. The same is true if 
‘esse’ is the mere positing of ‘ ens’ (and that is a pitfall to the over- 
confident in the Thomist tradition). But if we understand aright the 
subordination of ‘ens’ to ‘esse,’ and if we thus have behind us 
not the aberration but the truth of the metaphysical tradition, then 
it becomes quite evident that the ‘ being ’ Berdyaev is fighting against 
is only an Aunt Sally, an effigy for throwing at. 

The fountain head of slavery in man is objectivization, he says 
(p. 179). This is another and similar overstatement of which the 
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upshot is to create another Aunt Sally. ‘ Objectivization,’ though 
the word occurs frequently throughout the book and always with 
opprobrium, is never defined with sufficient precision to enable one 
to say ‘ this precisely is what is meant.’ Perhaps to say precisely 
what is meant is hardly the object of the book. Perhaps it was a mis- 
take from the beginning to call it a book of philosophy. As philo- 
sophy it cancels itself out. It is a book of spiritual revolt. 

For Berdyaey the universe exists within personality and not per- 
sonality within the universe. Every subordination of personality to 
‘nature,’ to ‘law,’ to universal order, is denounced as enslavement. 
The freedom which is inherent in personality transcends and sur- 
passes every form of necessity. Thus ‘ God can act only upon free- 
dom, in freedom and through freedom. He does not act upon neces- 
sity, in necessity and through necessity. He does not act in the 
laws of nature or in the laws of the state.’ And this is so because 


- necessity, nature, the state belong to the external realm of objecti- 


vization and ‘ Everything which is objectivized and is objective is 
from the deepest point of view, illusory.’ 

Modern philosophy is like a man who has jumped out of his skin 
and cannot either get back in or grow another quickly and com- 
pletely enough to cover his sensitiveness. At the moment he is very 
angry with the skin he has jumped out of. In the circumstances it 
is hardly helpful to read a philosophical defence of skin wearing 
against the detractors of skins, and it would be hardly serious to de- 
fend Christian metaphysics against every exponent of existential 
philosophy who chooses to attack it. It is more pertinent and more 
serious to ask what is the significance of a point of view like that of 
Berdyaev. 

In the first place Berdyaev has diagnosed a ‘ treason of the clerks,’ 
whether or no he has stated it intelligibly for his overstatements prove 
nothing by seeming to prove too much. The identification of being 
(esse) with the state of being a thing (res); the conception of exist- 
ence in terms of things rather than of things in terms of existence, 
with a consequent cut and dried petrefaction of the whole metaphy- 
sical field, has occurred in places more hallowed than Oxford or Paris 
and more central to the heart of Christendom. 

In the second place Berdyaev typifies the condition of the present 
day ‘ intellectual’ in his estrangement from his own physical nature 
and from the practical world of every day life. For what is called 
‘ objectivization ’ belongs pre-eminently to the common mental pro- 
cesses by which we sustain our practical life from day to day. Ber- 
dyaev has spiritual depth. His brilliant intuitions move at a level 
accessible to very few men now writing. But he has no physical 


depth. His spiritual parentage may reach back to the Gnostics by 


way of the white citadel of Provence but not, not certainly, to the 
psalms or to the pastoral prophets of the Old Testament. 
Thus he makes the modernist and Manichean disseciation of sexual 
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union from childbearing, and seeks to establish for it an independent 
meaning by arguments which render sexuai union, precisely as 
such, irrelevant. The attempt to attain in terms of spiritual 
experience a new form of transcendent sexuality is a mark 
of the new Albigentianism as it was of the old, and it is a 
further point of significance to note how many of the traits of Albi- 
gentianism are being resumed under the aegis of existential philo- 
sophy. Of this nature is Berdyaev’s dualism, expressed in terms 
rendered almost inevitable by the problems of the existential philo- 
sophy itself: 

The philosophical presupposition of unity, of hierarchy, of system 
and order he denounces as an enslaving presumption of the mind. 
Of the merely systematizing trend in philosophy his denunciation may 
be just. But even philosophy has a deeper source of unity in the 
spirit of wisdom in which all things are kin. Berdyaev’s dualism is 
ultimately a rejection of this spirit. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


LIBERTY VERSUS Egua.ity. By Muriel Jaeger. (Nelson’; 3s.) 


We are witnessing in the world to-day a practical demonstration 
that the principles of the French Revolution are somehow incompat- 
ible. The Liberty of the Revolution was that of J. S. Mill, freedom 
to do what you like provided only it did not harm anyone else. 
Equality was just as negative an ideal. However much it was a 
protest against the snobbishness and degradation of the order it had 
supplanted, in spirit it was a collective envy, a resentment against 
superiority. 

One of the chapters of this book which is ful] of interesting detail 
shows the Russian attempt to solve the difficulty by saving Equality 
at the expense of Liberty. Contrasted with this is the attempt of 
the New Zealand Labour Government of 1936, since this experiment 
was made on the old British lines of individual enterprise with 
democracy and all the civil liberties—a moderate reduction of Liberty 
for a somewhat closer approximation to Equality. 

Liberty and Equality are only incompatible ideals when these terms 
are defined inadequately. Mill’s definition of Liberty is simply a 
definition of Liberty of choice to the exclusion of Liberty of Spon- 
taneity, whereas this first kind of liberty is only given to enable us 
to achieve the second. Civil Liberty is but a poor thing if it is merely 
Liberty of choice. Similarly, an arithmetical idea of Equality must 
give way to an Equality of proportion, which is the Equality achieved 
by distributive justice. In a footnote, the author remarks that a 
discussion on freedom would involve metaphysical implications out- 
side the range of her book. But .as long as metaphysics remain 
outside the range of any book on Liberty, *° -e will be confusion 
worse confounded, 

Dante Wootear, O.P. 
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eS a SPLENDOURS AND MiserRIES. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and 
Piritual dagrend Mass. ar ; 
ple The landscape of horror has grown familiar with the years ol 
tia war. Indeed it might seem that there is a law of diminishing re- 
f Albj turns in human sensibility so that yesterday's outrage becomes to- 
oa day’s military necessity. So many cities lie in ruins; so many starv- 
Philo- ing children have died in Greece, in Belgium, in France; so many 
ber wounded, homeless, hopeless millions—the catalogue is beyond com- 
philo- passion now. Or would be, were it not that occasionally some sud- 
den lightning reveals the scene for what it truly is. © 
system Lightning is not, perhaps, the best metaphor to use of Mr. Sit- 
mind. well’s purpose, still less of his style. But in Splendours and Miseries 
m may he has deliberately turned to the spectacle of man’s inhumanity, 
- the of which the last four years have provided such new and terrible 
ism is manifestations, and it will be a very brave—or a very callous—man 
who can look on that picture without fear and trembling. Yet evil 
LLY. is nothing new, and, though Mr, Sitwell might disavow it, his book 
is nothing but a sustained commentary on what Christians mean by 
) Original Sin. His method is entirely his own, which is to say that 
ration it is that of a fastidious artist interpreting images rather than facts. 
m pat- But its type is a medieval wall painting, didactic and terrible, for 
>edom ‘a thing has been Icst which cannot be recovered. It is necessary 
- else. tu descend into hell in order to bring it back.’ Again, speaking 
was a of his imaginary biography of three mad women, ‘ the purpose of 
it had this narrative is to frighten and alarm, to break or siultify the nor- 
zainst mal vision. Before it is too late. And to prepare an open mind 
for what may or may not come to happen.’ 
detail Madness, false Messiahs, poisoners, the drawings of Fuseli, the 
uality scorched plains of the Ukraine, the blitz in England—here are the 
ipt of miseries : what of the splendours? They make a strange list : porcc- 
iment lain, tapestries, music, the quiet mind that returns to its private 
with joys. But the division is not easy. The image of beauty involves 
berty ihe dark shadow of destruction. Mr. Sitwell is concerned to re- 
vivify the atrophied awareness of men; at least ‘ the individual can 
rerms lift his blind and look out on the morning,’ at least there remain 
ply a some things for a man to love and work for. * The world must not 
$pon- be regimented. There are other purposes or human beings than 
* pes that they should be mere fodder for the machines.’ ; 
orely But even the splendours are a final sadness. It is the organ music 
potest of Bach (of which Mr. Sitwell gives a brilliant analysis) which gives 
weer us true beatitude. ‘ Many faiths; but only one true Ancient, of 
at whom we hear the huge fist when the tormal language of the Fugue 
pals begins.’ Yet, while we wonder how it is that so deep a penetration 
nadie into misery has not led Mr. Sitwell to consider the ultimate Splendour 
‘ which alone can give mercy and meaning to his picture, we 
ision “meget ; 
can see in his tormented and terrible book yet another reproach to 
Pp Christians for whom compassion is not the least of the virtues. 
: ILttup Evans, O.P, 
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DARWELL Stone. By F. L. Cross. (Dacre Press; 3os.) 
KKETROSPECT OF AN UNIMPORTANT Lire. By Herbert Hensiey Henson. 
(Vol. 11. Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford; is.) 

Ot neither Darwell] Stone nor bishop Henson, it seems, could it be 
truthfully said, as Sir Thomas Browne said of himself, ‘1 could 
never divide myself from any man upon the difference of an opinion’; 
for both of them have been centres of intense controversy, and both 
have seen it as their vocation to defend their conception of the 
Anglican Church against those who denied its real nature. But for 
Darwell Stone the enemy of the Faith was Protestantism, while for 
Dr. Henson it is Catholicism. The non-anglican reader, therefore, 
who comes to these books hoping for light upon what is, for him, 
an institution hard to understana, wiil put them down convinced, if 
conviction were lacking before, that the Church of England is cap- 
able of inspiring the intensest devotion, and of satisfying intellects 
which could without exaggeration be described as amongst the most 
penetrating of their time; but | do not think he will be much nearer 
to understanding her. For both Dr. Stone and Dr. Henson would 
willingly agree to argue on the basis of the words of Bishop Bull: 
‘whatever | may have written, either in this or other books, most 
humbly and most willingly do | submit it to the judgement of our 
holy mother, the English Church’; but there is nothing here to 
indicate that they would ever have agreed upon what that 
judgement is. 

Dr. Cross has written a book which consists of a biography, admir- 
ably illustrated by a large collection of the letters and other papers 
of Dr. Stone. The result is that a reader has at his disposal the 
means to appreciate Stone, both as a man and as a theologian. A 
Catholic will find himself in an atmosphere, and in contact with a 
person, with whom he has so much in common that at times it seems 
that complete agreement cannot be far off. This is wel] brought out 
in a passage in which Mr. Watkin Williams describes the effect 
upon his opinions of working under Stone: ‘My whole outlook 
became less ‘‘ provincial’’; it acquired a metropolis, and that 
metropolis was Rome. Darwell did not argue about this; he just 
felt it himself and made me feel it too.’ After that, one is not 
surprised to learn that Stone recommended the teaching of dogmatic 
theology with a well-known Jesuit manual as a basis; and indeed 
his letters reveal a wide and sympathetic knowledge of Roman 
theology. In believing in the Catholic Church, therefore, Darwell 
Stone was consciously accepting a tradition at once wider and older 
than the Anglican. His ultimate rejection of the Papacy was based 
upon reasons neither unimportant nor unreal; but that rejection did 
not, in Stone’s intention, commit him to a localised view of the nature 
of the Church. Indeed, he was unable to share certain Anglican 
enthusiasms which he felt to be insular. 

Dr Henson also wishes to assert his adherence to the Catholic 
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tradition; but in his case the emphasis is upon the Church of Eng- 
land as Catholic and Reformed : his book is full of angry (and very 
amusing) sallies against the ‘ Catholics’ (especially Bishop Weston 
of Zanzibar) and the ‘ Tractarians,’ whose opinions, here as else- 
where, he supposes to be destructive of, and incompatible with, the 
official formularies of the Anglican faith. Dr. Henson has the advan- 
tages of autobiography and an argumentative prose of great distinc- 
tion in the presentation of his case—for it is a case: an argument 
from start to finish. But what is lacking in Dr. Henson’s volume, 
and so notably present in Dr. Cross’s, is the scholarly justification 
for the positions adopted; and this is perhaps the central disad- 
vantage Of his method: we are left in no doubt as to what his 
views are, but we are not given the means of criticising them—a fault 
noticeable elsewhere in the Bishop’s writings. 

Where men such as Stone and Bishop Henson differ, the non- 
anglican observer may be excused for keeping an open mind; and 
the need is apparent, for the views which these two books put forward 
seem to be opposed as contradictories, and their authors to recognise 
this. Stone, indeed, held that ‘it was only the ambiguity of the 
Church of England formularies which made them patient of Catholic 
doctrine’; Dr. Henson would not seem to stress their ambiguity, 
but then, by ‘ Catholic’ he means something different from Stone’s 
position, and does not refuse the title of ‘ Protestant.’ But both 
recognise that the root of their differences does not lie in the exegesis 
of documents, but in the theology of the Church as the visible organ- 
isation founded by Christ to carry out the work of God. For Stone 
the episcopate was part of that divine organisation; for Dr. Henson 
itis not. And it is the existence of such divergences of ‘ opinion’ 
within the same body, however derivable from deliberate ambiguity 
in the formulation of doctrine, which constitutes the interest of these 
two most valuable books for the Catholic reader, who cannot watch 
the struggle of those incompatible trends without the deepest sym- 
pathy and concern. Should either side eventually dom.>*t: the 
Anglican body, the religious situation we know will be wholly 
changed. It cannot be a matter of indifference to Catholics that the 
tradition in which Darwell Stone was an important link should prove, 
in the end, to be the doctrine of the Church of England. 

LuKE Turner, O.P. 


SaLAzaAR, REBUILDER OF PortuGaL. By F.C. C. Egerton. (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 16s.) 

Mr. Egerton has written an extraordinarily good book, one that 
is fully worthy of its distinguished subject. In these days of chaos 
and decay it is a rare pleasure to find a book on current politics in 
which that noble science has not been utterly debased. This, on the 
contrary, is a book full of true political wisdom. 


. 


The author has planned his book well: it opens with chapters on 
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Portugal and the Portuguese and on Portuguese history, and there 
is also an informative chapter on the Portuguese Colonial Empire. 
Thus the account of Salazar’s achievements is properly related to the 
previous history of his country. 

All too little is known by the English of their ancient ally. Those 
who read Mr, Egerton’s book wili, if 1 am not mistaken, acquire a 
new sense of respect for this people and a keen desire to see Portugal 
tor themselves. 

There is much that I would like to quote; but, apart from con- 
siderations of space, readers of BLacKrRiaRs probably have acquired 
some knowledge of Dr. Salazar’s politica, philosophy and his practical 
achievements, both from Mr. Michael Derrick’s useful book, The 
Portugal of Salazar, and the volume of Salazar’s speeches entitled 
Doctrine and Action. 

1 should, however, like to quote from a speech made by His 
Excellency Dr. Arminda Monteiro, now Portuguese Ambassador to 
this country, to the League of Nations during the Spanish Civil War. 
This speech is a fine example of that politica] wisdom of which the 
Portuguese New State (and not just Dr. Salazar himself) has so 
much, and as Mr. Egerton remarks, the fact that this speech received 
little, if any, notice in our Press is a serious reflection on our attitude 
to international problems. 

* We are convinced,’ said Dr. Monteiro, ‘ that those who threaten 
the unity or tranquility of peoples by urging upon them ideologies 
which their own genius has not conceived . . . are simply engendering 
war. 

* Men who can desire, and sometimes encompass, the deliberate and 
pitiless extermination of those who do not belong to a particular class, 
do not want peace; they wish to make a desert. They do not want 
democracy or liberty; they desire the absolute rule of their destruc- 
tive hate, their will, their interest... . 

‘ Because the spirit of peace is absent from the internal life of 
nations it is beginning to make its absence felt in international life 
also. Little by little, though quite imperceptibly, certain peoples are 
beginning to regard as enemies other peoples who have ideologies 
different from their own, not because the ideologies themselves are 
different—that is of no importance—but because they wish to impose 
their ideologies on others. . . . A Government which, through a 
war beyond its own frontiers, imposes a certain political structure 
upon a foreign people is doing something worthy of condemnation, 
but, if it descends to the hypocrisy of creating internal dissension, it 
becomes deserving of general execration, . . . 

Every nation has a genius and ideals of its own. Let us admit 
that what is suited to one people is perhaps not suited to anther. 
Let us, for example, realise that the parliamentary democracy which 
is a blessing to some may be a curse to others. .. . 

‘ Let us not forget that words change their meaning with latitude, 
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and that institutions which function in a spirit of tolerance and for 
the common weal in one place may, in another, be no more than a 
facade behind which the most cruel tyranny, the greatest extremes 


‘of robbery and violence, may lurk. Such institutions may be called 


by the same name, but the spirit which inspires them is completely 
different.’ 

Mr. Egerton describes well the personality of Portugal’s unassum- 
ing dictator. Salazar may justly claim the noble Roman title which 
others have used, apparently, as a polite substitute for ‘ tyrant.’ 

The equation of ‘ democracy’ with ‘ parliamentary government ’ 
is one of the most unfortunate errors of our times. The Portuguese 
New State is absolutely opposed to ‘ democracy ’ and ‘ liberalism’ 
based on the disastrous ideas of 1789. 

But true democracy—representation of the will of the nation, sup- 
pression of vested interests for the interests of the whole people, 
and provision of equal opportunity for all classes to share in the 
material and spiritual resources of the nation—this may be 
obtained under various systems of government—possibly more suc- 
cessfully under monarchy, aristocracy or dictatorship than under 
parliamentarism. 

But no system of government can be anything but hurtful to the 
nation unless it is based (implicitly or explicitly) on Christian 
principles. 

Salazar is a Christian: Portugal is a Christian State—a thing 
almost unique in the modern world. Hence the importance of this 
book. MicuaEL SEWELL. 


So Far. By W. J. Brown, M.P. (Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. ; 12s. 6d.) 

It is a habit among politicians to crown their careers with an auto- 
biographical justification; usually of a strongly defensive character. 
This is precisely the type of book that Mr. Brown has not written. 

The son of a plumber, he overcame great difficulties to reach his 
present pinnacle, and relates these early struggles with a frankness 
and sincerity which cannot fail to enlist the full sympathy of the 
reader. His early efforts on behalf of the lower grade civil servants 
brought great benefits to that body, which a less astute or aggressive 
representative would have failed to wrest from a soulless Treasury. 
Later, his arrival in the House of Commons as Labour Member for 
Wolverhampton, gives rise to reflections on Parliamentary caucuses 
which form the basis of a well-reasoned condemnation of Party 
Politics, with their Trade Union and other external influences. After 
this critical and observant attitude toward the deficiencies of Left 
Wing political activities, it seems strange that Mr. Brown should 
contribute to their flights of fancy in Foreign Policy; ‘ the murder 
of the Spanish Republic’ (this seems to call for a plea of ‘ justifiable 
homicide ’), and then that classical example of the auto-suggestive 
power of the Press—the bombing of Guernica, 
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: Then again, the religious opinions of the author are of the highest 
disorder; a mysterious influence called ‘The Good Law’ being a 
governing factor in all his decisions of a moral nature. It can only 
be concluded that Mr. Brown shares the convictions of most of his 
compatriots, who prefer a ‘ good law ’ unto themselves when spiritual 
and moral issues arise. Incidentally, is Shaw usually considered a 
quotable authority on these matters? 

However, the few disturbing factors in no way dominate this 
extremely well written book, and one is left with the thought that if 
the future public life of the author results in nothing more ¢han a 
sequel of the same excellence, his continued career will have been 
largely justified. 

Maurice McLoucuuiy, 


CarpinaL Hinstey. A Memoir by John C. Heenan, D.D. (Burns 
Oates; 8s. 6d.) 


Those who brought ‘ much pressure’ on the reluctant Dr. Heenan 
to write this memoir did a disservice both to the author and to his 
subject. The book bears the marks of reluctance and pressure; 
reluctance, in the increasing space occupied by lengthy questions as 
the book proceeds : pressure, in the uneasy and defiant way in which 
' he justifies the Cardinal from a seeming cloud of opponents. Dr. 
Heenan begins with the principle that ‘ the most interesting account 
of a man’s life centres around his conflicts,’ and though he professes 
to leave this account to the future official biographer, his own treat- 
ment suggests that the life of Cardinal Hinsley was centred in conflict 
and that his biographer’s chief and rather difficult task is to bring 
him into a favourable light. Yet on the first page the author rightly 
speaks of the ‘ lovable, saintly and very human person . . . a man 
so universally loved.’ Why then was it necessary to drag in the 
motives of the many politicians who attended the Cardinal’s funeral, 
to show the superiority of a Roman Seminary training over a 
Sulpician one, to introduce ‘ back-handers’ at Christian pacifists, 
Catholics of the Left and of the Right, persons who use the Roman 
missal and users of the word ‘ideology,’ or to make frequent journal- 
istic quips regarding what must be Dr. Heenan’s bugbears rather 
than the Cardinal’s? The book has however been very well received 
on all sides—a tribute indeed to the wide and continued popularity 
of this great figure of war-time Catholicism in England. 

C.P. 


Future Germany. By Colonel T. H. Minshall, D.S.O., M.I.E.E. 
(Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.). 
Will Englishmen ever understand foreigners? Colonel Minshall 
has made a real effort to do so, and his knowledge of German his- 
tory and ways of life is considerable. His plans for a closer economic 
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unity of Europe, his views on the necessity of integrating Germany 
into that community, are put forward so modestly and wisely, ‘ avoid- 
ing a too facile acceptance of rigid formalities—whether political or 
economic,’ that they must be considered with respect. In fact, much 
that is contained in them will be adopted in any reasonably satisfac- 
tory new order; and the author would be the first to admit that 
they are capable of modification. But his suggestion about a federa- 
tion of German states make too little allowance for the sentiment of 
Germanic unity, far older than Hitler or Prussianism. And however 
firmly we may be convinces of the justice of our cause in 1914, it is 
surely not very surprising that Faulhaber—who was not then a Car- 
dinal—should express it as his opinion twelve months later that this 
was ‘ the perfect example of a just war.’ A better indication of the 
mind of the Cardinal and of Catholic Germany is found in his state- 
ment of 1932, made in a calmer atmosphere and with the conscious- 
ness of a greater authority: ‘ Moral theology must speak a new 
language about war,’ meaning that it was very doubtful whether 
any modern war could be justified on the old principles. 
E.Q. 


FAcING THE FuTuRE. By Lord Davies. (Hutchinson; 1s. 6d.) 


BEWARE OF A Twice-BEATEN GERMANY. By Sir Rowland Evans. 
(Hutchinson; 1s.) 


Lord Davies is well known as an advocate for an international 
police force as a means to preventing future wars. We doubt if this 
pamphlet will advance his reputation as a political thinker or ad- 
vance the cause which he has at heart; the method which he 
has chosen to use in this pamphlet seems to us most unfortunate. 
It takes the form of a series of ‘ Letters to John Citizen,’ and is writ- 
ten in a would-be popular style. The references to European states- 
men as ‘Adolf,’ ‘ Musso,’ and ’ Uncle Joe,’ and the use of such ex- 
pressions as ‘ kibosh,’ ‘ hard-boiled reactionary,’ and ‘ blinking ideal- 
ist’ are symptomatic of the deplorable style that Lord Davies has 
adopted (for we cannot think that it is his natural way of writing). 
Those who can force themselves to ignore the author’s manner may 
find his matter of some interest. 

A large part of Sir Rowland Evans’s pamphlet is reprinted from 


_ his Prelude to Peace, which has already been reviewed in BLAcK- 


FRIARS. It contains some valuable suggestions, and it is interesting 
to find that he advocates that Catholic Germany should become a 
Catholic monarchy, as a buttress against the possibility of Prussia 
once more coming to dominate the Germanies. ‘ Return to a mon- 
archical system would not be a mere attempt to revive a respectable 
historical tradition. Between the last war and the present one the 
German people has proved that it is incapable of adjusting itself 
to democratic institutions. It does not know how to employ them,’ 
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But whether such political wisdom will ever be given a hearing in 
the Blunderland where dwell the politicians and militarists who will 
map out the post-war world is doubtful. 


MICHAEL SEWELL. 


Tue Crisis oF THE NationaL State. By W. Friedmann. (Mac- 
millan; 12s. 6d.) 


That war should be a first class breeder of platitudes is inevjt- 
able; what, however, is surprising in view of the paper shortage, 
is that these platitudes should be given a permanent form in stacks 
of books, reports and blue papers. In contrast to such a welter 
valueless aphorisms, Dr. Friedmann’s book is thrice welcome. For 
the future of the national state must be one of the most important 
problems which the post-war world has to face. The publishers are 
not exaggerating when they claim that this book gives a comprehen- 
sive (I would add, brilliant) analysis of the problem. The dilemma 
of the much-talked-of ‘ national self-determination,’ the a-national 
character of modern imperialism and of the Nazi empire, the super- 
national character of modern economics and social problems are ana- 
lysed in turn. The author shows that the alternative between na- 
tionalism and super-nationalism has become rather the choice between 
different international ideas and forces. Dr. Friedmann discusses 
the Continental Order (Grossraumordnung), British Imperialism and 
the Commonwealth, the Federal Idea, the idea of Collective Security, 
the rights-of-man ideology in contradistinction to Fascism. The po- 
tency and direction of these are accurately appraised against the back- 
ground of a resurgent patriotism and a new tendency to nationalism 
outside as well as within Europe. The book cannot be too heartily 
recommended to all who wish to face the post-war world as a reality 
rather than a golden dream or a nightmare. 

J. F. T. Prince. 
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